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The economic impulse behind this powerful drive towards
large-scale units is the desire to benefit by the economies of
large-scale production. In manufactures, an opposite tendency
shows itself to that displayed in agriculture, a law of increasing,
not diminishing returns. Every increase in output reduces the
average cost of production. The printing of books is a common
illustration. The various economies achieved by large-scale
production in manufactures have been tabulated in many
books.1 They may be briefly summarized as:

(a) Saving in the purchase and transport of raw materials

owing to the large quantities used.
(6) Possibility of adopting the best machinery.

(c)   Performance of minor processes on the same premises as
the main process.

(d)   Greater efficiency in management and superintendence.

(e)  Economy of space.

(/) Utilization of waste products.

(g) Ability to experiment with new methods in production
and in organization.

In view of all these manifest advantages, it must seem sur-
prising that large-scale production has not achieved a complete
conquest of industry. But the persistence of small industrial
units is undeniable. In Germany, in 1925, there were over a
million and a half small businesses with less than five employees.
In Great Britain, as we have seen, the number of workshops and
small factories that scarcely deserve the name is relatively large.
Indeed the proportion of employers to employees is only 1-24
(1921). How can we explain the enormous vitality shown by
the small workshop?

A partial explanation, of course, is that the small workshop
in many cases is a mere survival. Economic tendencies require
time to work out their effects, and many industries where small-
scale production still prevails will eventually and inevitably be
invaded by large-scale units. In the so-called Sweated3 indus-
tries, factory production is delayed just because the extreme

1 e.g. J. A, Hob son, Evolution of Capitalism, p. is8.